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Editorial Comment 
BALANCING SERVICES AND REVENUES 


HE greatly increased tax burden re- 

sulting from the national defense pro- 

gram will make citizens more tax 
conscious than ever before. Urban citizens, 
because their local government is in direct 
and quick reach, may demand greater econ- 
omy in municipal expenditures, but at the 
same time they will continue to call for more 
and better service. This is not a new story 
for municipal officials, but the problem of 
balancing local activities and revenues is 
becoming increasingly more difficult. The 
inelastic real property tax has probably 
reached the point of diminishing returns in 
most cities, and few new sources of revenue 
are available to local governments. Assessed 
valuations generally have been reduced dur- 
ing the depression years and since most cities 
have shown very little, if any, growth in the 
past decade, there has not been the accus- 
tomed increase in assessed valuations. Cities 
also face the prospect, on the basis of the 
1940 census figures, of reduced federal and 
state grants and shared taxes that are dis- 
tributed on a per capita basis. Moreover, it 
is not unlikely that private concerns build- 
ing plants for defense needs which are amor- 
tized by the federal government will seek a 
tax-free status. Finally, the defense need 
itself will increase local governmental costs 
in certain services. 

What can municipal governments do, as- 
suming an unchanged tax structure, toward 
planning a more satisfactory balance be- 
tween services and revenues? One answer 
is that municipal officials will have to con- 
sider the criteria of an essential municipal 
service with respect to existing and also to 
proposed services. An “essential service” 
cannot be defined categorically for all munici- 
palities because what is considered “essen- 


tial” in one community may not even be 
considered appropriate in another. Likewise, 
there is a wide variation in legal require- 
ments, in mandatory services, and in services 
performed by the state or other units of gov- 
ernment. 

It is generally assumed that services pro- 
vided by a city meet the needs and desires 
of the majority of the people, and, theoreti- 
cally at least, it could be said a given service 
is an essential one if it would have to be 
provided by some other public or private 
agency were it not furnished by the city. It 
is probable that a city will not want to 
abandon completely any such essential serv- 
ice. In at least one city a post card poll has 
revealed a strong preference to curtail several 
services rather than to eliminate one or more. 
The question then arises as to what services 
are the least essential and therefore can be 
reduced. There is the question of balancing 
one service against another as, for example, 
closing playgrounds versus reducing the 
number of refuse collections. Municipal of- 
ficials may indicate possible curtailments or 
changes in services and the probable effects 
of each. For example, should fire protection 
costs be reduced by eliminating a fire station 
and, if so, what would be the effect on fire 
insurance rates? Definite criteria on the 
effectiveness of a service would aid the coun- 
cil to balance one against the other and to 
decide where the cut will cause the least 
harm. 

If the council wants to sound out public 
opinion before taking action, a post card 
poll, sampling poll, or other technique for 
measuring opinion might be used. Clear and 
concise information should be given the 
public, and public hearings and meetings 
might be held to determine the will of the 
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people. Among questions to be considered 
with respect to the curtailment of any serv- 
ice are: Will this service still meet the needs 
of the community if it is curtailed or re- 
duced? Will the proposed cut result in 
increased maintenance costs later, or if in the 
recreation budget, for example, will it be 
offset by corresponding increases in future 
police or welfare budgets? Will the effect 
be to increase private costs, such as higher fire 
insurance rates or increased fire losses, higher 
crime rates, etc? Is the social value of the 
service worth more to the public than the 
savings to private pockets made possible by 
reducing expenditures for it? 

The easiest but least intelligent method of 
reducing municipal costs is a horizontal per- 
centage cut, a method commonly used dur- 
ing the initial stages of the depression a few 
years ago. It is not likely that cities which 
experienced the ill effects of such a method 
will try it again. Not all activities fall in 
the same category as to need, cost, and 
propriety, and consequently all cannot be 
treated alike. 

Obviously, a new or additional service 
should not be assumed unless there is a vis- 
ible means of support, or unless a compen- 
satory reduction can be made in services al- 
ready performed. Municipal officials must 
ascertain the extent of the demand or need 
for a proposed new service. What is its rel- 
ative value as against other services already 
provided, or as compared to the services to 
be curtailed? What can the city expect as to 
demands for future expansion in the new 
service if assumed by the city? Can the city 
administer the proposed service effectively 
and at a reasonable cost? Is the service of 
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such a nature that it should be supported 
by special charges? An objective analysis 
will aid in ascertaining the social utility of 
a service. 

If cities are faced with reduced revenues 
and increased demands for service, the first 
line of attack is to make expenditures more 
effectively. To achieve this it is essential 
to have good administrative organization, 
qualified personnel, sound administrative 
practices and procedures, and immediate and 
long-term planning. Few cities have fully 
explored these courses of action. No neces- 
sary or desirable service should be curtailed 
as long as outmoded or inefficient practices 
exist. There are many standards readily 
available for use by municipal officials in 
attaining these essentials. But it is axio- 
matic that the better cities learn how to do 
the work they are already doing, the greater 
the expansion of services demanded by citi- 
zens. 

The solution of this problem of balancing 
local services and revenues calls for a com- 
prehensive and forceful presentation of the 
difficulties of local government not only to 
the people of the city but also on state and 
national levels. National defense is of first- 
rate importance, but municipal services also 
are even more essential to the safety and wel- 
fare of the people during emergencies. Mu- 
nicipal officials acting through their respective 
state municipal leagues and through the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association and other national 
organizations should continue their work to 
bring joint consideration by all three levels 
of government of the problem of relation- 
ships between service levels and the revenue 
structure. 
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Co-operative Municipal Services Reduce Costs 


By HARRY W. KNIGHT* 
Finance Director, Winnetka, Illinois 


Through voluntary mutual agreements for joint action several adjacent 
municipalities have enlarged the area of administration for certain services. 


UBLIC administrators and political 
nw have long recognized the in- 

efficiency of having small adjacent com- 
munities perform identical functions inde- 
pendently when larger scale joint operation 
would permit lower costs and better service. 
In only a few cases in recent years has this 
situation been met by annexation or con- 
solidation. Both of these methods of com- 
plete co-ordination of all activities of two 
or more local governments are legally cum- 
bersome, often requiring a vote of the state 
legislature, the citizens, or both. 

Winnetka, Illinois, and its neighboring 
communities, which form a’ continuous chain 
along Chicago’s suburban North Shore, are 
employing a different kind of method—co- 
operation in the administration of particular 
activities. Each village has kept its own 
autonomy, but in handling activities where 
common sense dictated co-ordinated action, 
two or more of the villages have joined to- 
gether—without action by the state legis- 
lature and without a vote of the citizenry. 
The techniques for co-operative action used 
by Winnetka may be classified under four 
main headings: contractual agreements, in- 
formal arrangements, joint use of personnel, 
and establishment of special agencies. The 
joint arrangements between Winnetka and 
other villages are briefly reviewed here. 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Knight, M.S. in political 
science, Northwestern University, has also studied 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration and has taken correspondence courses 
from the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration. He was in the employ of private 
firms in Chicago from 1932 to 1936, and since 
1936 he has served successively as assistant to the 
village manager, purchasing agent, and finance 
director of Winnetka. 

The writer acknowledges the assistance of 
Philip Mettger, apprentice from the School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, in the preparation of this article. 


CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENTS 


Fire Protection. Among the most impor- 
tant formal contract agreements used is one 
under which Winnetka provides fire protec- 
tion service for the village of Kenilworth. 
Under the terms of this contract, Winnetka 
agrees to respond to all fire calls received from 
Kenilworth with one pumper truck manned 
by the full number of regular firemen on 
duty, normally five firemen and the chief, 
together with available firemen off duty. 
The service provided includes also the fur- 
nishing of inhalator and first-aid equipment 
for all calls. In case of coincident calls from 
Winnetka and Kenilworth the Winnetka call 
receives preference and Wilmette is called 
for the Kenilworth alarm. Or the second 
piece of Winnetka’s apparatus responds to 
the Kenilworth call, if it is available. When 
Winnetka is unable to respond to a Kenil- 
worth call the monthly fixed charge is re- 
mitted. This monthly fixed charge, $150, 
is determined on the basis of the average 
annual number of fire alarms answered in 
both villages by the Winnetka department. 
This arrangement eliminates sharp fluctua- 
tions in the annual operating cost for Kenil- 
worth as well as in the annual revenue for 
Winnetka. Also this amount reflects the 
cost of maintaining fire protection facilities, 
which actually does not vary materially 
with the number of calls handled. In addi- 
tion to this fixed charge there is a $25 fee 
for each run to Kenilworth. Finally, the 
latter city assumes the costs of all liability 
for injury and property damage. 

In addition to supplying fire protection 
for Kenilworth, the Winnetka department 
serves an adjacent unincorporated area 
southwest of the village. Each property 
owner signs an agreement which provides for 
advance payment of a $20 annual fee for 
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hydrant rental and for the payment of $150 
for the first hour and $100 for each addi- 
tional hour when the fire department answers 
a call. In order to make these two require- 
ments legally effective, the Winnetka munici- 
pal code provides that water service will 
be supplied to individuals outside the cor- 
porate limits only at a rate 50 per cent 
above the regular village rate and only upon 
condition that the property owner execute an 
agreement for fire department service and for 
the payment of hydrant rental. 

Incinerator Operation. Prior to 1929 both 
Glencoe and Winnetka, as well as the ma- 
jority of the other North Shore villages, hired 
private contractors to collect and dispose of 
their garbage and refuse material. This 
method became increasingly inadequate with 
the rapid growth of population in both vil- 
lages and the resulting scarcity of dumping 
sites within and outside the village limits. 
The operation of an incinerator seemed to 
be the logical solution, and an engineering 
consultant recommended the joint construc- 
tion and operation of an incinerator by sev- 
eral North Shore villages. 

Glencoe made waste disposal a municipal 
function in 1928 and planned the erection 
of an incinerator. Before erecting the plant, 
the village manager contacted Winnetka’s 
manager regarding the possibility of joint 
operation of the plant. Winnetka was fav- 
orable to the idea and a 10-year contract 
was approved by the councils of both vil- 
lages in 1929. This contract was recently 
renewed for another 12 months. 

The contract provided that Glencoe fur- 
nish the land and construct and operate the 
incinerator plant but that Winnetka should 
pay its fair share of the total cost of the in- 
cineration of waste materials. In its own 
trucks, Winnetka delivers to the incinerator 
all garbage and such other combustible rub- 
bish as it chooses. There it is weighed on 
standard scales and recorded on reports 
which are sent to both villages. A flat charge 
of $2.75 per ton incinerated is billed monthly 
to Winnetka; then at the end of the year 
adjustment is made to reconcile the amount 
remitted with the actual cost. The final cost 
includes the following charges: (1) 6 per 
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cent on the combined investment of $72,000 
in land, building, equipment, and roadway, 
(2) depreciation of approximately 5 per cent 
of the investment in building and equipment; 
(3) the actual direct operating expenditures 
for labor, fuel, and maintenance of land, 
equipment, and building; and (4) a flat 
annual charge of $600 to cover administra- 
tive supervision and overhead. Deductions 
are made for income such as the sale of 
salvage or by-products. 

The costs so computed for the fiscal year 
ending February 29, 1940, were $3.11 per 
ton. The unit cost has been lowered as the 
volume has increased. In one year when the 
village of Highland Park also was using the 
incinerator, the cost fell to $3.03 a ton. 
Either village operating independently would 
be unable to secure such low unit costs. The 
existing contract is a flexible instrument re- 
flecting actual and true costs rather than an 
arbitrary agreement which might cause un- 
favorable reaction in either village. Officials 
of both villages agree that it is mutually ad- 
vantageous to continue the present contract 
assuming that the operation of the plant re- 
mains economical and efficient. 

Several miscellaneous provisions of this 
contract are worth noting. Glencoe is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with other 
villages interested in having waste material 
incinerated at its plant. It was through this 
arrangement that Highland Park used the 
plant, resulting in a saving to both Glencoe 
and Winnetka. Winnetka has access to 
Glencoe’s incinerator records and accounts 
and also the right to be represented at a 
semiannual testing of the plant’s weighing 
scales. Winnetka must approve any expen- 
diture which would result in an increase of 
the interest or depreciation charge on the 
plant. Lastly, there is a general provision 
stating that the plant is to be operated with 
reasonable care and efficiency in accordance 
with best practices and full and complete ac- 
counting records are to be kept. To facili- 
tate the actual incineration process, the 
councils of both villages agreed to pass and 
enforce ordinances requiring citizens to drain 
and wrap all garbage. It is interesting that, 
although Glencoe owns the plant, almost 57 
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per cent of the refuse incinerated last year 
was from Winnetka. 

Water. In addition to providing Kenil- 
worth with fire protection and contracting 
for joint incineration with Glencoe, the vil- 
lage of Winnetka water department supplies 
water to the village of North- 
field at a wholesale rate of 18 
cents per thousand gallons. 
Winnetka also serves individual 
consumers outside the village 
limits in the Indian Hill Club 
District at 30 cents per thou- 
sand gallons or $2.25 per thou- 
sand cubic feet. 


INFORMAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Purchasing. In addition to the 
formal contracts, several com- 
munities have effected many 
economies by working together 
on an informal basis. Most 
important of such arrangements 
is the co-ordinated buying of Winnetka 
with other public and semipublic bodies 
in the vicinity. A group contract arrange- 
ment on office supplies covers the re- 
quirements of the board of education, the 
Winnetka Community House, the library, 
and the village government. The township 
high school obtains its aluminum sulphate 
requirements for the swimming pool from 
Winnetka’s stock of this material at its 
water plant. Coal is purchased by the vil- 
lage for the board of education and the Glen- 
coe incinerator on the same favorable price 
as it obtains for its own electric plant. The 
village handles the purchasing of all supplies 
and equipment for the Winnetka Park Dis- 
trict. 

Most significant, however, is the informal 
co-ordinated buying among Evanston, Glen- 
coe, Highland Park, Lake Forest, Kenil- 
worth, Wilmette, and Winnetka. The ob- 
vious advantages in the joint purchase of 
certain basic materials awakened these mu- 
nicipalities to the possible benefits of co- 
ordinated purchasing. Each village operates 
a water filtration plant under similar condi- 
tions and the several purification chemicals 
used are bought on standard specifications. 


Harry W. 
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Clearly, here was the starting point, as it 
would be simple for all to enter the market 
together for material on which there was 
complete agreement on the grade to be used. 

To date the best example is in the joint 
purchase of liquid chlorine. Previous to Feb- 
ruary, 1939, each had bought 
its chlorine independently. At 
that time the towns agreed to 
pool their requirements and au- 
thorized one of their number to 
call for bids on a joint order us- 
ing the specifications of the 
American Water Works Associ- 
ation. Nine companies bid on 
the total annual requirements 
of the seven participating mu- 
nicipalities, approximately 35,- 
000 pounds. Prices were quoted 
on the delivery of 110 to 150- 
pound cylinders as required by 
each town, with separate invoic- 
ing. Actually the contract 
was awarded to a company that already 
had been doing business with five of 
the suburbs. However, as a result of the 
pooling of the demands, the price was 
lowered sufficiently to make possible an an- 
nual net saving of more than $500 for the 
seven villages. The procedure on delivery, 
billing, and contract remained identical with 
that previously followed by the individual 
villages. Thus the advantages of individual 
service remains while the large order, owing 
to the increased number of bidders, lowers 
the price for each. By joint agreement the 
contract expires on January 31 of each year 
thus permitting the group to buy again as 
a unit and so to continue the favorable price 
arrangement. 

Activated carbon is another standard com- 
modity which is being purchased jointly by 
three of the North Shore municipalities at a 
substantial saving. The procedure followed 
is the same as in the case of chlorine. In 
other instances the smaller suburbs have 
been buying limited amounts of certain com- 
modities from a larger town, thus realizing 
a saving because of the quantity discount 
received by the latter. Such an agreement 
exists on coal between two of the villages 
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and also between one of the villages and its 
own school board. 

The fact that such co-operation has been 
successful is an indication that further joint 
action in regard to other standard commodi- 
ties will produce considerable savings for 
the North Shore towns. For example, at 
least four of the towns could profit from the 
joint purchase of fire hose and it is pos- 
sible they will co-ordinate such buying in the 
future. Another commodity which lends it- 
self to joint purchase is tar for street re- 
surfacing especially in light of its rigid price 
structure in Cook County. Obviously, co- 
ordinated buying among these suburbs is 
still in an embryonic stage. The greatest ad- 
vantages are yet to be demonstrated. How- 
ever, the fact remains that through a cen- 
tral purchasing scheme and a larger purchas- 
ing power these seven communities have 
been able to join forces to common advan- 
tage. 

Police Radio. Additional informal co- 
operation has been obtained by four of the 
villages in police work. Glencoe, Highland 
Park, Kenilworth, and Winnetka are now 
operating their police radio transmitters on 
the same frequency. This makes intercom- 
munication possible not only through the 
central transmitting station but also between 
the individual squad cars equipped with 
two-way radio. This system has fostered a 
genuine spirit of co-operation between the 
members of the several police forces in- 
volved and welded them into a cohesive 
single force which can be mobilized at a 
moment’s notice. Citizens of all the towns 
are thus afforded the increased protection of 
additional policemen in times of emergency. 

Motor Equipment. For a number of years 
the village garage in Winnetka has main- 
tained and serviced trucks for the board of 
education. This arrangement results in econ- 
omy to both governmental units in prices on 
repair parts, tires, fuel, and oil. Further- 
more, the village garage can reduce over- 
head charges by spreading them over a 
greater number of vehicles. 

Personnel Service. Since the installation 
of a new improved personnel procedure in 
Winnetka, the village has been requested 
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on several occasions to assist other local 
governmental units in the recruitment of per- 
sonnel. Recently the village co-operated in 
the selection of a clerk-stenographer for 
both the park board and the Winnetka 
Family Welfare. 


Joint Use oF PERSONNEL 


Another technique used in achieving in- 
termunicipal co-operation is that of arrang- 
ing for one official to serve in the same ca- 
pacity for several units. Thus the Winnetka 
village manager served for many years as 
park superintendent for the park board. 
Similarly, the Winnetka village clerk served 
as secretary to the park board and the town- 
ship supervisor served as policewoman and 
juvenile officer. At the present time, the 
Winnetka health officer is also health direc- 
tor for the township, the village of Kenil- 
worth, and the Winnetka and Kenilworth 
schools. In addition he acts as local regis- 
trar of vital statistics under the state de- 
partment of public health for Glencoe, 
Northfield, Kenilworth, and Winnetka. 

The most significant development in this 
technique, however, is the intermunicipal co- 
operation in milk inspection which was dis- 
cussed in the April, 1940, issue of Pustic 
MANAGEMENT. This co-operative milk in- 
spection program involving six of the North 
Shore villages and centering in Winnetka 
has won top rating from the United States 
Public Health Service. Last year these com- 
munities were among only 16 in the whole 
country that had both 100 per cent pasteur- 
ized milk and a compliance rating of 90 
per cent or more with the pasteurized milk 
requirements of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

Before the co-operative inspection plan 
was adopted, a large portion of the milk 
products sold in the six municipalities came 
from farms and dairies not subject to the 
inspection and control of any health author- 
ity. Separate inspection by several of the 
cities had been tried, but it was unduly ex- 
pensive and resulted in a lack of uniformity 
of standards. As a first step in developing 
the co-operative plan, each village adopted 
the standard milk inspection ordinance rec- 
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ommended by the United States Public 
Health Service. Winnetka, the only one of 
the towns with a full-time health officer, 
undertakes the responsibility for the inspec- 
tion on an annual contract basis. Winnetka 
agrees to inspect at least one sample of 
pasteurized milk and cream each month from 
a delivery truck from each dairy, to de- 
termine its bacterial and butter fat content, 
and to inspect all pasteurization plants at 
least monthly and all farms at least three 
times a year. 

The two inspectors are formally appointed 
to their positions by all the municipalities 
participating in the plan. This is necessary 
since the inspections must be made at some 
plants which do not supply Winnetka. This 
formal appointment also gives the inspector 
the authority necessary to take action which 
is occasionally needed in obtaining com- 
pliance. Thirteen milk plants and 340 farms 
are now under their direct inspection. The 
cost of the service is shared by the par- 
ticipating municipalities, having a total pop- 
ulation of 41,000. Last year this cost was 
slightly over 15 cents per capita. 


SPECIAL AGENCIES 


The New Trier Township Committee, 
composed of representatives from the 13 
taxing bodies located within the township, 


is an example of a special agency created to 
work on a common municipal problem. It 
was organized in 1932 after all tax collections 
in Cook County became more than a year 
behind schedule. Its objective is to improve 
the financial condition of all the units of 
government by expediting the payment of 
delinquent general property taxes. One of 
its first projects was to arrange for a joint 
audit of the county treasurer’s books on be- 
half of the co-operating agencies. At the 
present time the Committee has taken the 
leadership in arranging to carry out for- 
feiture foreclosure proceedings against cer- 
tain properties where general taxes have re- 
mained unpaid for several years. 


CONCLUSION 


Through the techniques of contractual 
agreements, informal arrangements, use of 
joint personnel, and special agencies, Win- 
netka and neighboring local governmental 
units have succeeded in improving the ad- 
ministration of purchasing and other serv- 
ices which are well adapted to co-operative 
action. Thus some degree of functional con- 
solidation is possible despite legal obstacles 
and an antiquated structure of overlapping 
and uneconomic governmental units. These 
joint arrangements enable each community 
to provide better service at lower cost. 


Regulating Solicitation for Charity 


By GORDON H. TURRENTINE* 


Director, Research Department, City of Houston, Texas 


An analysis of the best practices developed in 30 cities points 
the way to better control of solicitations for charitable purposes. 


ITIZENS can be protected from un- 
C scrupulous promoters and unworthy 
charities through the adoption and 
rigid enforcement of a comprehensive or- 





*Entror’s Nore: Mr. Turrentine, A.B., 1928, 
Rice Institute, had 16 years of editorial experience 
with Houston newspapers before being appointed 
to his present position carly this year. 


dinance controlling solicitations for chari- 
table purposes. This was revealed in a survey 
of the experience of 30 cities in handling 
this problem. But Houston’s experience 
under a weak ordinance adopted in 1934 
has been very disappointing, because a tre- 
mendous increase in population and the con- 
centration of wealth through the develop- 
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ment of oil fields have made this city a most 
fertile field for solicitations. A review of the 
situation in Houston and an analysis of what 
other cities have done may be of value to 
municipal officials. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for citizens 
to distinguish between legiti- 
mate charities and those which 
are on the borderline of legiti- 
macy or which are downright 
promotional schemes. The good 
“pickings” in Houston encour- 
age the growth of “charities” 
and “charity” appeals whose 
legitimacy is seriously question- 
able. At present the city re- 
quires, in the application for 
permission to conduct the solici- 
tation, only a minimum of in- 
formation, such as names and 
addresses, the number of solici- 
tors to be employed, the percent- 
age of funds to be retained by 
the solicitor and his agents, and the length 
of time the applicant desires for the proposed 
solicitation. These applications were to be 
referred to a “committee on applications for 
solicitations and contribution permits,” but 
for the sake of expediency the city secretary 
has followed the practice of referring all ap- 
plications to the manager of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and of issuing permits if the 
Bureau’s manager approved the application. 

Thus the control of solicitations passed 
from the city government, and under this 
arrangement 314 permits for solicitations 
were issued in five and one-half years and 
only 41 permits were denied. An examina- 
tion of the applications which had been ap- 
proved indicate that at least 75 per cent 
of them should have been refused. It is 
obvious that the city’s present ordinance, 
rather than controlling or preventing solicita- 
tions, operates to give encouragement to 
solicitors by arming them with a license 
which can be used to convince potential 
donors of the legitimacy of the charity. The 
fact that the city issues a permit is tanta- 
mount in the public mind to endorsement. 

As a basis for improving Houston’s pro- 
cedure, the city’s research department, at the 
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request of Mayor Holcombe, recently made 
a survey to determine the best practices de- 
veloped in other cities. An inquiry sent to 
30 cities reveals that 20 require detailed ap- 
plications for permits to conduct solicita- 
tions, including financial reports and budgets 
for the expenses of the proposed 
solicitation; specific details of 
how, when, and where the 
money raised in the solicitation 
is to be expended; and other in- 
formation necessary to provide 
a complete picture of the pro- 
posal. Eight cities require fees 
for the permit. Thirteen place 
a time limit on the permit. A 
number refuse to issue permits 
to individuals. Some prohibit 
“tag days” except on two or 
three specified days a year. 
Sixteen of the cities require 
detailed financial information, 
either in the application or after 
the solicitation has been completed, or 
both before the solicitation is started and 
after it has been completed. Two cities re- 
quire the posting of bond with the city be- 
fore the start of any solicitation. These 
financial reports are the very heart of an 
effective solicitations ordinance. They im- 
mediately discourage solicitations of a ques- 
tionable nature, and at the same time they 
provide the administering official with the 
means of determining the need or effective- 
ness of the organization seeking the permit. 
Such a yardstick must be coupled with 
two other essentials: the refusal to issue a 
permit to an individual, and a definite limit 
on the expenses of the solicitation. Such re- 
quirements tend to assure that contribu- 
tions actually go to the charity and not into 
the pockets of scheming promoters. The 
survey reveals that nine cities place specific 
limits on the expenses, including commissions 
paid to solicitors and agents; that six other 
cities require estimates of expenses; and that 
the ordinances of only six cities are silent on 
the question of limiting expenses. The usual 
limit on expenses is 25 per cent, although 
Louisville and Philadelphia place the amount 
at 15 per cent and Oakland at 10 per cent. 
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All cities with comprehensive ordinances re- 
port success in reducing the number of solici- 
tation campaigns and in halting profes- 
sional promotion and solicitation rackets. In 
many cases, refusal of numerous applications 
was unnecessary; with a strong ordinance 
fewer permits were requested. 

A detailed analysis of the ordinances of 
the 30 cities and suggestions in letters from 
these cities led the research department of 
Houston to recommend to the mayor: 

1. That all forms of solicitations for 
charitable purposes must have the city’s ap- 
proval and a permit therefor. 

2. That the tax assessor-collector shall 
issue all permits for such solicitations. 

3. That the police chief be notified of 
the issuance of each permit. 

4. That the applicant for a permit to 
solicit funds for charitable purposes be re- 
quired to furnish detailed information on an 
application blank provided by the city, this 
information to include among other things 
a financial statement of the organization, the 
budget for the solicitation campaign, and 
other data needed to give the city a com- 
plete picture of the proposed solicitation. 

5. That the successful applicant for a 
permit to conduct a solicitation be required 
to furnish a complete financial statement to 
the city within 30 days after the solicita- 
tion has been completed. 

6. That the expenses of the solicitation 
be not more than 25 per cent of the amount 
collected, and that the charity receive a 
minimum of 75 per cent of the collection. 

7. That the city charge $5.00 for a per- 
mit and $1.00 for each duplicate. 

8. That 30 days be the limit for the 
period in which the permit is good, and that 
only one 30-day extension be granted. 

9. That only one permit in any calendar 
year be issued to any organization. 

10. That each application for a permit 
to solicit for charitable purposes be signed 
by three responsible and reputable citizens 
of Houston who are not members of the 
organization conducting the solicitation. 

11. That the city will not issue a permit 
to an individual. 

12. That the permit card and all dupli- 
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cates must be returned to the tax assessor- 
collector at the conclusion of the period for 
which they were issued. 

13. That failure to provide any report 
required by the ordinance or failure to 
return the permit card or cards will auto- 
matically bar the organization from receiv- 
ing a permit for additional or future solicita- 
tions. 

14. That the application for a permit 
and the report required by the city after the 
solicitation be sworn to before a notary pub- 
lic. 

15. That the penalty provided in the 
ordinance now in effect be continued in 
force in the new ordinance; the present 
penalty being a fine of $5.00 to $200 (state 
law limit). 

16. That any person or organization con- 
victed in corporation court for violating this 
ordinance or any section thereof, or in the 
state courts for false swearing, be barred 
for a period of not less than 10 years from 
soliciting funds for any charitable cause. 

17. That issuance of the permit does not 
constitute endorsement by the city, and that 
the permit state that fact in bold-face type. 

18. That the tax assessor-collector have 
the power to revoke a permit for cause. 

A major recommendation by the research 
department was that the ordinance be ad- 
ministered by a city official. The findings 
of the survey indicate that in 22 of the 30 
cities replying to the questionnaire city of- 
ficials are in charge of administering their 
ordinances. A number of cities place the 
responsibility on the director of public wel- 
fare on the theory that this official is closely 
in touch with community needs from the 
standpoint of charities and thus is better 
qualified to pass judgment on proposed solici- 
tations. In Houston it is suggested that the 
tax assessor-collector be designated to handle 
the work because the city does not have a 
welfare head who is directly responsible to 
the mayor and council. Houston’s legal de- 
partment is now preparing a new ordinance 
in line with the above recommendations on 
the theory that the city should protect citi- 
zens from questionable solicitations for 
“charitable purposes.” 











Twenty Years of Manager Government in 
Colorado Springs 


By E. L. MOSLEY* 
City Manager, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


A brief 20-year summary of some changes in municipal functions in 
Colorado Springs where the 27th annual conference of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association will be held on September 23 to 26. 


HE council-manager plan of govern- 

ment has been in operation in Colo- 

rado Springs for 20 years. The move- 
ment for the plan was started in 1916 by one 
of the local newspapers “‘to se- 
cure better and more economi- 
cal government.” In _ April, 
1917, the proposal was defeated 
largely because other questions 
on the same ballot tended to 
confuse the issue. However, 
three years later at a special 
election held in July, 1920, the 
plan was carried by a vote of 
approximately three to two, the 
rallying cry being “civic devel- 
opment or civic decay.” 

The form of government in 
Colorado Springs was changed 
for the purpose of improving the 
methods of rendering municipal 
services and to secure better and more eco- 
nomical government. The new form seemed 
to assure a municipal program of progressive 
public improvements which, it was generally 
agreed, should be carried forward without 
further delay if the city was to prosper. 


FINANCE 


The population of Colorado Springs in- 
creased 20.6 per cent from 1920 to 1940. 
The annual rate of increase during the de- 
pression decade beginning in 1930 was prac- 
tically the same as it had been in the pre- 





* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Mosley has had 19 years 
of public administrative experience, including five 
years as manager of the light and power depart- 
ment of Colorado Springs and 11 years as city 
manager of that city. He was president of the 
International City Managers’ Association in 1938. 
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ceding decade of good times. General city 
expenditures, including debt service charges, 
in 1939 exceeded those of 1920 by $308,522 
or slightly more than 60 per cent. In other 
words, the cost of the city gov- 
ernment has grown three times 
as fast as the population. The 
causes for this increase may be 
grouped under four headings: 

1. Personnel. Increase in to- 
tal salaries and wages was 
caused by additions to person- 
nel and by the general raising 
of rates of compensation for all 
classes of service to meet ad- 
vanced living costs. The first 
step in this direction was the 
adoption in April, 1921, by vote 
of the people, of an initiated 
salary ordinance increasing the 
rates of pay for the police force. 
This action led the council to adopt increased 
pay schedules for all other employees. The 
changing of the basic daily labor rate from 
$2.50 to $4.00 per eight-hour day is an illus- 
tration in point. Expenses resulting from the 
adoption of an employees’ retirement fund 
financed in its entirety from the general fund 
added nearly 1 per cent. Thus the salary 
and wages and retirement fund items in 1939 
accounted for nearly 35 per cent of the total 
increase since 1920. 

2. Debt. Increase in the annual rate of 
bond retirement amounted to 29 per cent of 
the total increase. At the same election when 
the manager plan was adopted and at two 
subsequent referenda held in less than a 
year the people voted substantial bond is- 
sues for a paving program and other im- 
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provements in the municipality. 

3. Federal Programs. Expenditures re- 
sulting from co-operation with the federal 
government in its various work relief pro- 
grams beginning in 1933 and still in progress 
account for 28 per cent of the increase since 
1920. 

4. Maintenance. The yearly cost for 
operation and maintenance following the 
construction of the city auditorium, the 
acquisition of a municipal airport and a 
sewage disposal plant, the purchase of a 
building for the Pioneer Museum, and the 
creation of the office of plumbing inspector 
account for another increase of more than 
8 per cent. 

If the increases from 1920 to 1939 for 
these four groups of items are deducted from 
the total expenditures for 1939, the remain- 
ing expenditures are approximately $40,- 
000 less than the total expenditures for 
1920. The city therefore has been able not 
only to finance in a more economical way 
the normal functions of local government 
when considered on the 1920 level, but has 
also been able to meet the added demands 
for increased services. 

Up-to-date accounting systems have been 
installed, budget procedure and control has 
been modernized and improved, and purchas- 
ing methods have been perfected. The indis- 
criminate mingling of revenues received from 
all sources has been eliminated and the 
former practice of diverting surplus funds 
of the water department to the use of other 
departments also has been stopped. The 
charter has been amended to prevent the use 
of utility funds for general city purposes 
except when such funds are not needed by 
the utilities themselves and then only when 
properly set up for a specific purpose in the 
annual budget. The utilities department 
has its own auditor and keeps its funds in 
bank accounts completely isolated from those 
controlled by the city treasurer. 


ORGANIZATION 


In making the change from the commis- 
sion to the manager form, no reorganization 
of existing departments was found to be 
either necessary or desirable. There were at 


that time five major departments: water 
works, finance, public safety, public works 
and property, and health and sanitation. 
Each had formerly been under the supervi- 





PIKE’s PEAK FROM EAST ENTRANCE 
TO COLORADO SPRINGS 


sion of an elected commissioner but the new 
charter delegated the administrative powers 
and authority of these commissioners to the 
city manager. A sixth department, that of 
light and power, was created in 1925 by rea- 
son of the purchase in that year of the elec- 
tric and gas utilities then serving the com- 
munity. But in 1939 a department of public 
utilities was created by charter amendment 
and the departments of water and of light 
and power were consolidated therein, becom- 
ing the divisions of water, electricity, and gas. 
Two boards have been created since 1920: 
a board of adjustment created for the pur- 
pose of regulating the application of the 
zoning ordinance, and a board to control the 
Pioneer Museum. 


MUNICIPAL UTILITIES 


It has been pointed out that general city 
funds are kept separate from utility revenues. 
To complete the separation between the gov- 
ernmental and proprietary functions exer- 
cised by the city, the department of public 
utilities is housed in a building of its own, 
entirely removed from the city hall. 

The domestic water system of the city has 
always been publicly owned. While the water 
department has always been self-supporting, 
even to the extent of earning net revenues 
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sufficient’ to pay interest and principal on 
its funded debt, the finances of the city as 
a whole have never materially benefited from 
the operation of this pioneer utility, except 
on occasions when water department money 





GARDEN OF THE GODS—PART OF THE 
City Park SYSTEM 


was used temporarily to finance general city 
operations in intervals between tax collec- 
tion periods. During the past 20 years, 
much improvement work has been carried 
out by the water division, both in increasing 
the supply and improving the distribution 
facilities. Revenues have not always been 
sufficient to finance these capital require- 
ments so it has been necessary to supple- 
ment them at various times with bond is- 
sues. The money thus raised has been used 
in conjunction with available net earnings 
and also, since 1933, with grants received 
from the federal Public Works Administra- 
tion. This water improvement program has 
increased the property account of the water 
division by more than $3,000,000 since 1920. 
The task has been handled so as to leave the 
bonded debt at the end of the period only 
$318,000 more than it was in the beginning. 

Municipal ownership of the electric and gas 
utilities was accomplished in 1925. This re- 
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sulted in an improved financial condition of 
the city, first, because each year since 1926 
the gas and electric divisions have paid into 
the general fund of the city a sum equal 
to the amount that would have been paid in 
taxes under private ownership to all levels 
of government; and second, because of the 
further payment into the general fund an- 
nually of a substantial portion of the net 
surplus earned by these utilities. These pay- 
ments, amounting to over $228,000 in 1939, 
have helped ease the burden of taxation re- 
quired for general municipal purposes and 
have made it possible for the city to con- 
tinue its improvement plans as well as to 
participate in the federal work relief pro- 
gram on a cash basis. 

The financial assistance made available 
to the general city government through the 
public ownership of its utilities has not 
proved detrimental to the legitimate require- 
ments of the utilities themselves. On the 
contrary, all outstanding bonds originally 
issued for the purchase of the electric and 
gas properties have been paid and retired so 
that their value on a cost basis, less deprecia- 
tion, of approximately $3,500,000, is now 
wholly unencumbered. Furthermore, during 
the past 14 years electric rates have been re- 
duced seven times and gas rates three times. 
Natural gas with twice the heating value 
was substituted in 1932 for the manufactured 
product. Depreciation reserves have been 
accumulated in accordance with standard ac- 
counting practices and all necessary addi- 
tions, betterments, and extensions have been 
financed from earnings. At no time has 
either utility received financial assistance 
of any kind from the general funds of the 
city. 

PERSONNEL 

With respect to employees of the city, 
including heads of departments, no changes 
were made when the manager plan went into 
effect. In fact the new charter made it im- 
possible for any authority to discharge an 
employee without first giving him a public 
hearing, if so desired. 

Members of both the fire and police de- 
partments have enjoyed the protection pro- 
vided by relief and pension funds to which 
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contributions are jointly made by them, the 
city, and the state. Supplementing this re- 
tirement plan, an ordinance was passed 
in 1927 authorizing the payment of retire- 
ment allowances to employees other than 
those in the police and fire services. Appli- 
cations for retirement under this plan, after 
20 years of service, are acted upon indi- 
vidually by the city council and a maximum 
of $50 a month may be granted if need is 
proved. 

Other projects adopted in recent years 
with similar objectives include a salary sav- 
ings arrangement with one of the larger in- 
surance companies and a group hospital 
membership. Neither of these plans requires 
direct financial aid from the city, but by per- 
mitting payroll deductions the city encour- 
ages employees to participate voluntarily in 
these plans with resulting benefits to them- 
selves and to their families. 


RESULTS 


If the results obtained in the past 20 
years under the council-manager plan in 
Colorado Springs are to be judged by finan- 
cial standards, the following comparisons for 
the years 1920 and 1939 seem significant: 

1. The total assessed valuation of real 
and personal property has been lowered by 
the state tax commission, in common with 
all other cities in Colorado, by nearly 25 per 
cent. 

2. The tax levy for municipal purposes 
has been reduced by 11 per cent but the tax 
rate increased from 11 mills to 13 mills. 

3. Current tax collections have never 
fallen below 93 per cent, with 97 per cent 
of the 1939 tax levy having been collected by 


the end of that tax year. 

4. The city’s proportion of the total 
property tax dollar has been reduced from 34 
per cent to approximately 28 per cent. 

5. Of the total revenues received from all 
sources, the amount raised through property 
taxation has decreased from 81 per cent to 
50 per cent. This has been brought about 
by the funds supplied through the publicly 
owned gas and electric utilities in the form 
of payments made in lieu of taxes and from 
surplus earnings. 

6. The general city bonded debt, includ- 
ing special improvement bonds, is only 
$281,000 greater now than it was in 1920, 
even though an increase of $3,766,000 has 
been recorded in the property account. Ex- 
pressed in other terms, the equity in gen- 
eral city property, exclusive of the utilities, 
has increased from $110 to $187 per capita 
— a 70 per cent increase. The equity in 
property owned by all departments, includ- 
ing the utilities, has grown from $188 to 
$451 per capita, an increase of 140 per cent. 

7. The average rate of interest paid on 
outstanding bonded indebtedness has been 
reduced from 4.04 per cent to 2% per cent. As 
a result, interest charges on the total debt in 
1939 were 26 per cent less than they were 
in 1920. 

With a continuous record of expenses held 
within available revenues, and with a general 
over-all favorable financial condition as il- 
lustrated by these and other pertinent facts 
which an alert and fully informed press keeps 
before the public at all times, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why the citizens of Colo- 
rado Springs appear to be satisfied with their 
local government. 


























Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 
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Methods of Filing Correspondence 


What is the best method of filing corre- 
spondence in the city manager’s office? 


HE basic file should have letters ar- 

ranged alphabetically by name of corre- 
spondent or by name of the company which 
he represents. All correspondence is filed by 
the name of the individual except letters 
from individuals about company matters, 
which should be alphabetized by the name of 
the company because the company name is 
more important and more easily remem- 
bered, and because this system groups to- 
gether related correspondence which may be 
written by different employees of the con- 
cern. The other two common methods of 
filing (geographically and by subject) are 
not well adapted to a city manager’s office. 
A geographic file is not suitable because 
there is little need of locating letters accord- 
ing to the name of the city, and a subject 
file—except for supplementary use—is unde- 
sirable because a cross-index is required to 
find letters from individuals. 

The mechanics of the file are simple. Be- 
hind the separators for each letter of the 
alphabet a general folder is maintained for 
all names beginning with that letter. Follow- 
ing this general folder are individual folders 
with the names of persons or companies with 
whom there are more than four or five pieces 
of correspondence and whose names begin 
with that letter of the alphabet. Within the 
general folder, the arrangement is alphabeti- 
cal and chronological so that all the letters 
from one individual or company lie together 
in the order in which they were answered. 
Thus, in the general folder in the “A’’ file 
would be found first the three letters from 
Mr. Aaron, in chronological order, followed 
by the two letters to the Abbey Company, 
etc. Whenever, four or five letters to one 


person have accumulated, they should be 
removed to an individual folder where they 
should be maintained in chronological order. 
In all cases, of course, carbon copies of 
answers to letters are clipped or stapled to 
the front of the original letter. For uniform- 
ity, some standard rules of alphabetizing 
should be adopted as there are numerous 
variations and special cases. Any standard 
text on filing contains suitable rules. The 
particular system used is relatively unimpor- 
tant as long as uniformity is maintained. 
This alphabetic file should be supple- 
mented in certain cases by chronological sub- 
ject files. For example, if a sewage disposal 
plant is being constructed, it is desirable to 
have filed together in chronological order all 
the correspondence about the sewage dis- 
posal plant. This will necessitate placing in 
a “Sewage Disposal Plant” subject file (en- 
tirely independent of the alphabetic file) 
certain letters which would ordinarily go into 
the alphabetic file. However, so that the 
alphabetic file will be a complete reference 
file for all correspondence, some notation 
should be placed in the appropriate order in 
the alphabetic file indicating the location of 
any letter filed elsewhere. Thus, in alpha- 
betic order in this one file will be found 
every letter or a cross-reference to it which 
will permit its being found instantly. 
Probably the simplest way of providing a 
notation for letters not in the alphabetic file 
is to prepare a form on cheap letter-size col- 
ored stock which would have mimeographed 
on it, with appropriate blanks to be filled in: 
“Letter from or to,” “Address:”, “Date:”, 
“Ts filed in:’’. This sheet would be filled out 
and filed alphabetically in the exact place 
that the letter it refers to would be filed 
ordinarily. These same forms may be used 
for noting that a letter from any file has 
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been temporarily removed. Such a special 
form could have the information mimeo- 
graphed on it several times on both sides and 
could then be re-used until the sheet had 
been filled on both sides. Letters filed in 
subject files ultimately would be returned to 
the alphabetic file when there was no longer 
any need of the subject file. 

For correspondence and memorandums 
with subordinate administrative officers, a 
separate file may be maintained for each 
department head and division head. Ordi- 
narily all correspondence with these persons 
will be placed in this file, it really being a 
continuation of the alphabetic file. Here, 
again, for any letter filed in a subject file 
there should be a cross-reference notation 
placed in the file. 


Leaflets Explain Tax Bills 


What cities issue descriptive leaflets for 
mailing with tax bills? 


EAFLETS, usually one to eight pages 
in length, are frequently mailed with 
tax bills to give the taxpayer some explana- 
tion of the how and why of the bill. Often 
included in the folder are one or more of 
the following: a pie chart showing the ex- 
penditure distribution of the tax dollar, a 
balance sheet, a discussion of new services 
or major public works projects, the per capita 
costs of various activities, and other financial 
information. 

Among the local governments which have 
issued such leaflets recently are: Atlanta, 
Georgia; Royal Oak and Detroit, Michigan; 
Erie, Pennsylvania; Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia; Keene, New Hampshire; Kenosha, 
Madison, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Knox- 
ville and Memphis, Tennessee: Los Angeles 
County, California: Louisville, Kentucky: 
Morgantown, West Virginia: Piqua, Ohio: 
Dallas, Houston, and San Antonio, Texas: 
Schenectady, New York: and Winnetka, 
Illinois. 


Revising City Council Rules 


What procedure should be followed in re- 
drafting the rules of procedure for the city 
council? 


— purpose of any set of rules which 
may be adopted by the council is to 
expedite business and at the same time pro- 
vide fair and open deliberation with full pro- 
tection to the minority in the presentation of 
arguments and in recording its opposition. 
Rules also provide a basis for the preserva- 
tion of order and dignity in the conduct of 
council meetings and they must also assure 
that all acts of the council are in legal and 
effective form. If the rules do not satisfy 
these needs the defects should be studied. 
Council rules are relatively simple in the 
small cities, but have to be extended to cover 
more complicated situations in large cities. 
There is no one best set of rules. Most help- 
ful perhaps are rules of neighboring cities, of 
state legislatures, and treatises on parlia- 
mentary law. A good manual to study is 
Jefierson’s Manual, which is the basis of the 
rules of the United States Senate. The state 
of California in 1937 published a volume 
entitled, Manual of Legislative Procedure for 
State Legislatures and Other Legislative 
Bodies, by Paul Mason, available from the 
secretary of the senate, State House, Sacra- 
mento. Useful suggestions also are contained 
in an article entitled, “Legislative Procedure 
of City Councils,’ by Emmett Bennett, in 
the July, 1935, issue of PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT. State law or the city charter may 
contain some provisions which must be fol- 
lowed in council procedure. 

Council rules generally cover those having 
reference to regular, adjourned, and special 
meetings, as well as time and place of the 
meeting; organization of the council, and 
duties of officers and employees; the rights 
and privileges of members of the council; 
rules governing procedure; rules on ordi- 
nances and resolutions; attendance of ad- 
ministrative officers; miscellaneous matters. 
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City Managers to Hold Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Conference 


"THE effect of the national defense pro- 

gram on cities will be the subject of dis- 
cussion at one of the general sessions of the 
twenty-seventh annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association which 
will be held at Colorado Springs on Septem- 
her 23-26. Likewise, the subject of the 
address at the annual banquet of the As- 
sociation will be on the national emergency 
and our public institutions, which will be 
delivered by President Robert L. Stearns 
of the University of Colorado. Other general 
conference sessions will have to do with 
municipal public relations, municipal finance, 
and municipal management. Administrative 
problems that are related to the size of the 
city will be discussed at three population 
group sessions. Over one hundred city man- 
agers from some 30 states are expected to 
be in attendance at the conference. 


States and Cities Participate in 
National Defense Plans 


HE Council of National Defense early 

in August sent to the governor of each 
state a comprehensive memorandum with re- 
gard to state and local participation in the 
national defense program. This memo sets 
forth principles of national defense planning 
intended to guide the effective organization 
of state and local activities. It is of general 
significance in that assistance by state and 
local governments will be on a strictly vol- 
untary basis; that national defense efforts 
will be channeled through regular continuing 
machinery of government: that state coun- 
cils of defense, when and where established, 
should possess advisory rather than execu- 
tive powers; that state councils of defense 
should be set up under the chairmanship of 
the governor whenever he deems necessary: 
that local councils if, as, and when estab- 
lished should be under the chairmanship of 
the mayor or other municipal executive; and 
that in every case provision should be made 
in the state and local defense council for 
proper administrative machinery, and for 


proper liaison arrangements between federal. 
state, and local governments. To implement 
these suggestions, there has been established 
within the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission a division of state and local co- 
operation, of which Frank Bane, executive 
director of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, is serving as temporary director. The 
memo suggests that the league of munici- 
palities, or some similar organization of mu- 
nicipal officials, should be represented on 
each state council of defense. 

At about the time the above memo was is- 
sued a conference of federal, state, and local 
officials was held in Washington, D. C., to 
discuss the law enforcement problems bear- 
ing on the national defense situation. Rep- 
resentatives of 46 states and of various or- 
ganizations including the American Munic- 
ipal Association were in attendance. It was 
reported that the FBI has been charged with 
the responsibility of handling the investiga- 
tion of sabotage, espionage, and_ similar 
matters, and has published a confidential 
pamphlet containing instructions for the 
protection of plants under contract to manu- 
facture national defense materials. The FBI 
also is prepared to give advice to state and 
local governments on defense measures in 
the event of hostilities. The Federal Power 
Commission is working out detailed meas- 
ures to be taken in case of sabotage of 
power plants and lines. It was recommended 
that the state organize military units to pro- 
vide for home defense when and if the na- 
tional guard should be called into service. 
It was recommended that the states review 
their statutes in order to determine whether 
they have effective laws relating to sabotage, 
criminal conspiracy, control of explosives, 
the control of firearms, the possibility of 
authorizing reciprocal arrangements between 
states for the protection of property, and the 
protection of civil rights. It was suggested 
that state and local police should promptly 
report to the FBI complaints of sedition 
and that the protection of civil liberties and 
prevention of mob violence are primarily the 
responsibility of state and local government. 
Consideration was given also to public educa- 
tion in connection with the defense program. 

One of the chief suggestions of the Council 
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of National Defense was that the governor 
of each state should set up a state council of 
defense to co-operate with the division of 
state and local co-operation of the National 
Council. Twenty-six states have already 
established state defense councils (as of 
August 28). The Maryland Council of De- 
fense and Resources, one of the first to be 
named, is formed largely of individuals ac- 
tive in chambers of commerce and persons 
in state and municipal administrative work. 
The New Jersey defense council, on the 
other hand, is composed entirely of repre- 
sentatives of state governmental agencies. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the 
11 state defense councils set up during 
August have been patterned upon the sug- 
gestions in the memo of the National Coun- 
cil. It is likely that more state defense coun- 
cils will be organized in the near future. 

Perhaps the most important development 
at the state level has been the organization 
in New York State of a police mobilization 
plan to handle civil defense problems of 
local communities if need should arise. The 
state has been divided into eight mobiliza- 
tion areas, one of which is New York City 
and the other seven are defined by the ex- 
isting boundaries of state police troop dis- 
tricts. The police commissioner is the officer 
in charge in New York City, while a cap- 
tain of state police is the chief mobilization 
officer in each of the seven upstate districts. 
It is the officers’ duty to appraise and clas- 
sify manpower and equipment resources in 
their districts, and, on the specific order of 
the governor, make them available to local 
authorities. The New York plan of action, 
designed by Bruce Smith of the Institute of 
Public Administration, leaves essential pat- 
terns of local administration undisturbed 
without sacrificing the underlying principle 
of unified command in an emergency. This 
plan is reported by Mr. Smith to be superior 
to the practice during the world war of using 
untrained and undisciplined volunteers to 
supplement the regular police agencies. Con- 
necticut, New Jersey. and Virginia are con- 
sidering the establishment of state emergency 
mobilization programs similar to the New 
York plan. 

The chief defense development at the local 
level is the adoption of policies by cities with 
respect to the status of city employees called 
for military duty. Among the cities that 
are taking steps to protect jobs of city em- 
ployees called for military or national de- 


fense service are New York, Milwaukee, 
Portland, (Oregon), San Francisco, and 
Galesburg (Illinois). The New York action, 
taken by the municipal civil service com- 
mission on August 12, provides that every 
city employee, while engaged in the per- 
formance of ordered duty, will receive full 
pay for the first 30 days and thereafter he 
will receive the difference between his mili- 
tary compensation and his regular city sal- 
ary. It also is provided that vacation and 
sick leave accrued prior to the date of serv- 
ice and promotion rights are reserved for 
persons on military duty. Provision is made 
for leaves of absence without pay for emer- 
gency service of a nonmilitary character. 
Action taken by other cities is not as liberal 
as in New York, but generally it is pro- 
vided that positions left by city employees 
for defense work will be available upon their 
return. Since most states prohibit the hold- 
ing of office under two sovereigns it is likely 
that public officers who are called to duty 
with the national guard will be required to 
resign their positions. There is a legal distinc- 
tion between public officers and public em- 
ployees, and the status of the latter will be 
determined primarily by regulations estab- 
lished by city councils or by civil service 
commissions.—Eart D. MALLERY, executive 
director, American Municipal Association. 


Per Cent of Rent Paid Cities in Lieu 
of Taxes 


AYMENTS in lieu of taxes by local hous- 

ing authorities to the municipality are 
made in exactly one-half of 56 selected 
cities surveyed by the research department of 
Houston, Texas. Twenty of these 56 cities 
receive a fixed percentage of the shelter rent, 
eight receive flat annual payments, and 28 
receive no payment whatsoever. 

In most states the housing authority en- 
abling act exempts local housing projects 
from local taxes, and in states in which the 
exemption is not in the law, housing projects 
have been exempted by court decisions. 
However, local governments by terms of the 
federal law must make a yearly contribu- 
tion equal to at least 20 per cent of the an- 
nual contribution of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority. In most cases this require- 
ment is more than met by the tax exemp- 
tion. Accordingly, complete tax exemption 
has been unnecessary and the _ housing 
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authorities have been willing to make pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. 

Of the 20 cities receiving payments on a 
percentage basis, 11 get 3 per cent of the 
rents collected. Other percentages vary from 
2% to 5 per cent. Annual flat payments 
vary from $477 in Austin, Texas, a city of 
approximately 90,000 persons, to $13,000 in 
Philadelphia, a city of two million. The 
fee ordinarily is based on the size of the 
projects and the number of units in each. 

Many of the cities answering the ques- 
tionnaire said thousands of dollars owed 
them in delinquent taxes had been paid as a 
result of transactions giving housing author- 
ities title to properties. Memphis obtained 
$63,251 in back taxes which had to be paid 
before the property could be sold; Asbury 
Park received $20,000; Knoxville, $13,419; 
Schenectady, $10,700; and Omaha, $5,000. 


Radio Used by 46 Cities in Reporting 
to Public 


Serene programs are becoming an inte- 
gral part of the public relations pro- 
gram of many American cities. At least 46 
cities over 50,000 population reported use of 
this medium to the International City Man- 
agers’ Association in a recent survey. In an 
effort to place the relationship between local 
government and the citizen on a more per- 
sonal plane than is accomplished through 
periodical statistical reports, the cities are 
using radio programs—interviews, round- 
table discussions, concerts, dramas, and re- 
views. 

Thirty-eight of the cities present a series 
of radio programs, 16 having had regularly 
scheduled broadcasts for two or more years. 
In eight cities the radio has been utilized 
only on special occasions such as campaigns 
for collection of delinquent taxes, fire pre- 
vention weeks, or explanations of bond is- 
sues. Five of the cities—New York City; 
Camden, New Jersey; St. Petersburg and 
Jacksonville, Florida; and Dallas, Texas, use 
their own municipally owned stations in 
broadcasting programs. 

Typical of many radio programs are those 
presented this year by officials of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. One series consists of 
weekly discussions by various department or 
bureau heads, and the other a series of 
monthly addresses by the mayor. Another 
type is the twice-weekly program of Louis- 
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ville, sponsored by the city department of 
research, in which general local and county 
governmental problems are reviewed and dis- 
cussed. Radio programs of some cities em- 
phasize departmental problems and may 
have two or three different types of broad- 
casts each month. For example, the health 
and safety departments of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, have for the last three years been 
on the air for weekly programs. One of 
Cleveland’s radio series stressed the impor- 
tance of citizen co-operation. 

Responsibility for inaugurating municipal 
radio programs usually rests with the mayor, 
city manager, or some other city official in 
co-operation with local stations. In many 
instances, however, local civic organizations 
or the station itself takes the initiative. In 
28 cities, participants in broadcasts are 
selected on the basis of their positions—such 
as mayor, councilman, or department head, 
while in a few cities outside guests appear 
on programs. In the other 18 cities, talent 
for municipal programs is drawn from many 
sources. Dayton’s recreation department or- 
ganized a dramatic club to prepare a play 
production for each weekly broadcast. Sev- 
eral cities use their high school dramatic 
organizations. 

The preferred time on the air, the study 
shows, is between 6:00 p.m. and 9:30 P.M. 
Twenty-two of the cities have programs on 
the air during these hours, while several have 
noon-hour programs and a few midmorning 
or midafternoon programs. 


Check-Up on Sick Leaves Saves 
Money and Improves Morale 


7 city of Sacramento, California, has 
recently adopted as a permanent policy 
a plan of having a city physician make rou- 
tine visits to all employees absent because of 
illness. A year’s operation of the plan has 
reduced the cost of sick leaves by reducing 
intentional malingering. Sacramento’s liberal 
provisions, with a basic allowance of 15 
days’ leave in the first year of employment 
and an increment of three additional days 
for each year of service, combined with a 
provision for accumulation of a reserve, en- 
courage the employee to save sick leave for 
later years. Annual sick leave costs were 
over $34,000 in 1938, equal to 2 per cent of 
the total payroll, and had increased since 
1935 from $23.68 to $32.80 per employee, 
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or 38.7 per cent. 

During these years there was a noticeably 
increased resentment among the conscien- 
tious employees because the malingerers were 
apparently able to take advantage of the 
sick leave provisions and get away with it. 
As a result the attitude grew that sick leave 
benefits were to be used up like vacations. 
A provision in the ordinance that every ab- 
sence of over one week—or less at the depart- 
ment head’s discretion — must be accom- 
panied by a medical report from a private 
physician was ineffective in reducing inten- 
tional absences. 

The procedure of reducing sick leave costs 
is simple: When an employee reports off 
sick, the department notifies the city man- 
ager’s office early the same morning. The 
assistant city manager notifies the city physi- 
cian of the names, and the latter makes a 
house call the same day on each. In the 
afternoon the physician makes a phone re- 
port to the manager’s office, and employees 
found malingering are taken off the payroll. 
The decision of the physician is final if the 
employee is at home. If not at home the em- 
ployee must present proof that his illness is 
bona fide. 

The savings resulting from this procedure 
for the first six months of operation were 
quite substantial. With 1,050 employees, 
the sick leave costs for the first six months 
of 1939 were $20,238. During the second 
six months from July to December, when 
the investigation plan was in operation, 
the costs were reduced to $13,293, or a sav- 
ing of $7,464 for just the six-month period, 
a reduction of 36 per cent. It is interesting 
to note that this saving resulted largely from 
reduction of unnecessary sick leaves and not 
from actual cases of malingering detected. 
In the first six months of operation only 
six cases of actual malingering were dis- 
covered and of these there has not been one 
repeated case; in addition, there were about 
20 cases where the employee was not home 
when the doctor called. Apparently then the 
savings were the result of discouraging em- 
ployees from taking unnecessary sick leaves, 
and changing their attitude to considering 
sick leave as a protection in case of need 
and not a benefit to be used whenever 
wanted. 

The cost of the investigations to the city 
has been very negligible in comparison to 
the savings realized. The investigating physi- 
cian is retained by the city on a half-time 
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basis, the same as other emergency hospital 
physicians, at $70 a month. As to the 
time required to make the calls, the physi- 
cian reports that it varies from 30 minutes to 
two hours a day and some days there are 
no calls. A tabulation of calls made to date 
shows an average of two a day. The decision 
as to who should be visited is left to the 
assistant city manager, and visits are made 
in all cases except where there is personal 
knowledge that the call is not warranted— 
these cases amount to not more than 1 or 
2 per cent. 

It is the definite policy that the investi- 
gating physician shall not take the place of 
the employee’s regular physician. The reg- 
ular medical reports for absences of more 
than one week are still required from the 
private physician. In some cases the investi- 
gating physician may suggest a simple 
remedy where the case does not warrant the 
calling of a private physician. The calls are 
an additional protection to the employee, 
because the investigating physician may rec- 
ognize a serious condition and recommend 
that the employee call his own physician, 
when the employee may not have realized the 
seriousness of his ailment. The investigating 
physician does not make a detailed examina- 
tion, and he follows the criterion that if 
the employee is home and tells a plausible 
story, it is generally accepted; but if the 
story does not ring true, or if there are 
signs of nervousness or evidence of alcohol- 
ism, the story is questioned and investigated 
further. The city has realized a decided 
saving at a negligible cost, and there has 
been a definite improvement in employee 
morale—JameEs S. DEAN, city manager, Sac- 
ramento, California. 


City Discontinues Use of Relief Labor 
for Regular Work 


BOLITION of the system under which 

the public works and parks departments 
employed work relief labor at 40 cents per 
hour for the carrying out of regular city 
services has been effected in Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in accordance with suggestions 
made by the Pittsfield Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion. The 1940 budgets of these two depart- 
ments included sums sufficient to employ 
men for normal maintenance work, and a 
large number of former relief clients were so 
hired. Despite the increased personnel costs 
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per hour, the total wage cost was reduced 
as a result of better morale and improved 
administrative control. Departmental of- 
ficials report that three times as much work 
has been accomplished under the new system 
as in the same period last year. Further- 
more, the individuals now hired at regular 
wages have in most cases become entirely 
independent of any public assistance, and 
have a greatly improved outlook as regular 
city employees. 

The park commission and public works 
department in 1938 and 1939 used over 
$60,000 of work relief labor annually. These 
men were doing such jobs as maintaining the 
city dump, caring for city parks, raking the 
sewage disposal plant beds, and maintaining 
highways. Despite the fact that work relief 
labor had been performing such duties for 
two years, there were few examples of such 
labor being put on the regular departmental 
payroll. Under such circumstances, the men 
were practically frozen to the welfare rolls as 
far as city jobs were concerned; oppor- 
tunities for permanent employment at this 
work were effectively withdrawn. Under 
such circumstances, the morale of the work 
relief group deteriorated rapidly. Further- 
more, control of their work was difficult or 
impossible, and the workers were fully aware 
that failure to do a good job would not or- 
dinarily react to the detriment of their fam- 
ilies. Furthermore, there was a divided re- 
sponsibility between the welfare department 
who paid the men and kept their time and 
the operating departments who attempted 
to supervise them; the foremen could not fire 
them. the timekeeper could not make them 
work. Department heads estimated that it 
was necessary to employ at least two work 
relief laborers to do work equivalent to that of 
one regular employee. If such was the case, the 
40-cent an hour wage rate was a fictitious 
savings over the 60 cents an hour paid to 
regular employees. 

As a result of these situations, the Tax- 
payers’ Association study concluded that the 
work relief program was of no constructive 
value to the city, that the use of relief labor 
for regular city work was highly detri- 
mental to the morale of the relief clients, 
that the cost to the city in terms of re- 
sults obtained was exorbitant, and that ad- 
ministrative control was impossible. The 
recommendations which were made, and 
adopted so successfully by the city council, 
called for the park and public works depart- 
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ments to eliminate the hiring of relief labor 
for regular activities, and instead to do the 
work with regular city employees, when pos- 
sible, hiring from the relief rolls those indi- 
viduals who had been doing the work for 
two years. A constructive work relief pro- 
gram, other than regular city functions, was 
recommended for those work relief laborers 
remaining on the relief rolls—Puitip C. 
AHERN, executive secretary, Pittsfield Tax- 
payers’ Association. 


Ninety Cities Over 25,000 


Lose Population 


(7 of the most consistent population 
trends in the history of the United 
States has been the rapid urbanization of the 
nation. At each decennial census with one 
minor exception there has been a larger 
proportion of persons living in cities of 2,500 
or more than at the preceding census. This 
proportion rose from 5.1 per cent in 1790 
to 56.2 per cent in 1930. There is a distinct 
possibility that this trend may have stopped 
sometime between 1930 and 1940. 

Figures on the total urban population of 
the United States are not yet available, but 
the Census Bureau has been releasing pre- 
liminary figures on the cities of 25,000 or 
more. So far the populations of 381 such 
cities have been announced (there were 376 
cities in this size class in 1930). In the past 
the growth of cities of this size has closely 
paralleled that of all urban places. 

The preliminary population of these 381 
cities increased from 48,645,754 in 1930 to 
51,151,024 in 1940, or 5.2 per cent. This 
increase is considerably below the 7 or 7.5 
per cent expected for the total population of 
the country as a whole. If the growth of the 
urban population as a whole has continued 
to approximate that of the cities of 25,000 
or more, one might conclude that the rural 
population grew faster than the urban popu- 
lation between 1930 and 1940. Until con- 
firmatory 1940 data on the smaller cities 
become available, it would be foolish to spec- 
ulate upon possible causes of the reversal of 
the long-standing trend toward urbanization, 
or even to assume that it has certainly taken 
place. Nevertheless, this advance suggestion 
should warn us to re-examine any rigid ideas 
we may have had about the course of urban 
growth and related municipal problems. 

The 5.2 per cent of increase between 1930 
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and 1940, noted above, compares with 25.3 
per cent achieved by the same cities between 
1920 and 1930. Ninety of these cities 
actually lost population during the last dec- 
ade, whereas only 21 of them lost population 
in the preceding decade. In 1940 there were 
93 cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants, 
the same number as in 1930. From 1920 to 
1930 the number of such cities increased by 
25. These radical differences reflect partly 
the slowing down of population growth in 
the nation as a whole and partly the less 
rapid growth in the large cities than in the 
rest of the country. 

The cities which had the most rapid rates 
of increase in the past 10 years are generally 
in the South or on the Pacific Coast. Many 
of the cities which lost population are located 
in the industrial Northeast. Among the 
cities of 100,000 or more, the fastest grow- 
ing were Miami, Florida (54.4 per cent), 
San Diego, California (36.5 per cent), and 
Washington, D. C. (36.2 per cent). Al- 
though most of the cities of this size grew 
slowly, if at all, their satellite residential 
cities and other suburbs often grew rather 
rapidly. The population figures for 1940 
are based on counts made by the district 
supervisors in the field and may be changed 
slightly when the final count is made in 
Washington.—Puiuie M. Hauser, assistant 
chief statistician for population, Bureau of 
the Census. 


State Aids Cities in Training Police 
Command Officers 


ORE than 120 officers from 20 com- 
munities are now participating in the 
state-sponsored program for administrative 
police training in Michigan. With only a few 
exceptions, the officers are all of the rank 
of sergeant or above, several are chiefs, and 
three city managers also are enrolled. Classes 
are held in seven cities: Ann Arbor, Esca- 
naba, Grand Rapids, Pontiac, Kalamazoo, 
Lansing, and Saginaw; most of the enrollees 
are from these cities, but officers from other 
towns have been encouraged to enroll. 
Classes in Escanaba, Kalamazoo, and Sag- 
inaw have completed the entire course taking 
a little over a year; the others are still in 
progress. 
In each city, group instruction is held by 
the conference method, the groups ranging 
in size from eight in Escanaba and Kala- 


mazoo to 34 in Grand Rapids. The con- 
ference leader is selected by the local spon- 
soring police department. Two methods have 
been used in training these leaders: (1) 
holding a teacher training conference which 
all the leaders attend, and (2) starting the 
course with a trained outside leader and 
training the local leader in the process. Ex- 
perience has shown the first method to be 
the more successful. In addition, an outside 
authority is occasionally brought in for a 
meeting on a particular subject. 

The text for the course is Municipal Police 
Administration, published by the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration. 
A copy of this book is purchased for each 
officer by his police department. Each chap- 
ter of the book is a unit of the course for 
conference discussion, although there is no 
limit placed upon the number of discussions 
held on any chapter nor on the total number 
of meetings for the course. The questions 
supplied with the book are discussed, as are 
other questions of interest to the group. 

An integral part of the work in each unit 
is a true-false test based upon the text and 
a free-answer quiz related to local condi- 
tions. The true-false test is filled out in class, 
and replies to free-answer questions are col- 
lected at the next meeting. All scoring is 
done in the office of the State Board of Con- 
trol of Vocational Education, and papers are 
returned with mistakes noted. The tests usu- 
ally are discussed in class after being re- 
turned so that each enrollee learns the cor- 
rect answer. Certificates of completion are 
given by the State Board of Control to all 
men completing the entire course and the 
several departments also issue certificates. 

The State Board, in addition to planning 
and encouraging the program, reimburses the 
cities for 75 per cent of the instructors’ 
wages, including time spent at instructor 
training conferences and for 75 per cent of 
their conference expenses. 

The factual information learned is not the 
only benefit of the course; a general im- 
provement in the officers’ attitude toward 
their positions and a new appreciation of the 
importance of their work are equally im- 
portant. Some of the officers have stated 
that even though the course is on the admin- 
istrative level, they believe that every patrol- 
man who has the capacity should take the 
course to develop his appreciation of good 
police work.—JAMEs W. Parry, state super- 
visor of public service training, Ann Arbor. 
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Bicycle Safety Clubs Set Up by 
Police Reduce Accidents 


VERY successful method of teaching 
future automobile drivers something of 
the principles of traffic regulation has been 
developed in Cincinnati, Ohio. Early in 1939 
the police department undertook a program 
of safety education which had as one of its 
principal phases the organization of bicycle 
safety clubs throughout the city. 

Since the inception of this program, 25 
police officers, working with the patrolman in 
charge, have organized 235 bicycle safety 
clubs. Each club is affiliated with a school, 
scout troop, or commercial establishment us- 
ing bicycle messengers. To be eligible for 
membership, a boy or girl, who may be either 
a bicycle rider or owner, must sign a pledge 
covering nine cardinal safety rules of the 
club. A group thus formed chooses its own 
officers and may organize its own bicycle 
traffic court, with a judge and prosecutor, 
to enforce safety rules. The police then 
carefully inspect each member’s “bike” and, 
if found satisfactory, issue a seal to be dis- 
played in a prominent position on the bi- 
cycle. The member is given a membership 
button and identification card on which the 
club rules are printed. 

At the present time 84 per cent of Cin- 
cinnati’s bicycle riders are affiliated with 
police-sponsored bicycle safety clubs. A 
noticeable improvement in the conduct of 
bicyclists using the streets has resulted. It 
is particularly significant that of 1,640 in- 
fractions of bicycle traffic regulations re- 
corded by the city police during 1939, over 
80 per cent were committed by riders who 
were not members of any club. This year 
over 90 per cent were committed by non- 
club members. 

The schools and civic agencies dealing 
with youth in the city were quick to ap- 
prove the club plan. The facilities of the 
automobile club, newspapers, and radio sta- 
tions were willingly offered. The Metropoli- 
tan Safety Council lent its support. Children 
and parents alike became interested in this 
new field of activity and the organization 
program was soon under way in the public 
and parochial schools with the full co-opera- 
tion of the superintendents. Scout leaders 
soon became active in bicycle safety and 
merit badge examinations and awards in that 
field immediately increased in interest. Com- 
mercial messengers and delivery boys saw 
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the advantages and formed clubs. 

A moving picture sound film entitled, “Bi- 
cycle Safety in Cincinnati,’ depicting the 
activities of the clubs and covering safety at 
play in general, has recently been pro- 
duced by the city. It will be used in fur- 
ther promoting the plan in the few schools 
which do not now have bicycle clubs. 

As an additional part of the bicycle safety 
program, a recent amendment to the city 
bicycle ordinance “permits minors 14 years 
of age or less to ride on sidewalks where 
buildings do not abut directly on the side- 
walk.” Riders are required to dismount 
when 25 feet from a pedestrian until after 
passing him. — PATROLMAN THomas E. 
Wueat, police department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Survey Shows Trend Toward Shorter 
Work Periods for Firemen 


LIMINATION of 24-hour periods of 

duty for firemen is a steady but grad- 
ual trend in American cities, according to a 
survey made by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Reduction of this maxi- 
mum “tour of duty” is being accomplished 
in most cases through elimination of the 
single-platoon system, in other cases by re- 
vising the double-platoon schedule so that no 
fireman works 24 continuous hours. The sys- 
tem used in a city depends to some extent 
upon local customs, but to a greater degree 
on the size and financial condition of the 
city. In the simplest, single-platoon system, 
firemen work from two to six days con- 
tinuously, then have 24 hours off. Very few 
cities, only 17 of the 367 cities over 25,000 
included in the survey, still have single-pla- 
toon systems. New York City and Butte and 
Great Falls, Montana, are the only cities 
over 25,000 having a three-platoon system 
as of July, 1938. 

There are at least half a dozen variations 
of the double-platoon system, which is used 
in all but 20 of the 367 cities, and some of 
these variations provide for a 24-hour tour. 
Simplest is the one in which the two platoons 
work alternate 24-hour tours of duty. This 
system is still used in many parts of the 
country because of its simplicity, particularly 
in smaller departments where limited per- 
sonnel does not permit more complicated 
systems. In a simple variation of this sys- 
tem, one platoon works for 10 hours daily 
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for two days, then for 24 hours in changing 
to the night duty, then 14 hours for two 
nights, then has 24 hours off, resulting in an 
84-hour week. Very irregular work hours re- 
sult and, because of a six-day cycle, firemen 
have a different off day every week. This 
system requires a 24-hour period for one 
platoon at each period of change from day 
to night duty. 

Obviously, by dividing the men into sev- 
eral groups a schedule may be worked out 
so that there are no 24-hour shifts. One such 
plan, classified as a double-platoon system, 
is the 10-group system. The entire force is 
divided into 10 groups and so combined 
that continuous service is maintained, with 
four groups working at any one time. A 
complete cycle of the schedule takes 10 
days, during which time each fireman has 
one 24-hour leave and one 48-hour leave. 
Sixty-eight hours is the average weekly work- 
ing time under this system. 

The primary purpose of the three-platoon 
system is to give the men an eight-hour day 
with one day off each week, resulting in a 
48-hour week. This, of course, increases 
sharply the cost of personnel, and it is for 
this reason chiefly that the three-platoon 
system is used in only three of the cities 
surveyed. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Asso- 
cIATION—Colorado Springs, Colorado, Sep- 
tember 23-26. Director, Clarence E. Ridley, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK ExXEc- 
uTIvEs—Cleveland, Ohio, September 24-27. 
Executive Secretary, Will O. Doolittle, Box 
422, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

AMERICAN PuBLic Works AssociATION— 
Detroit, Michigan, September 30 to October 
2. Executive Director, Frank W. Herring, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 30-October 4. Director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 30-October 4. 
Secretary, Howard S. Braucher, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Detroit, Michigan, October 8-11. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 50 West 
50 Street, New York. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, November 13-15. Director, Earl 
D. Mallery, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 











Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 

















POSITIONS OPEN 

(scree MERIT SYSTEM ASSOCIATION. 

Field Secretary. Maximum entrance salary: 
$2,400. Age. 25 to 45. Men only. No resi- 
dence requirements. Experience required: one 
year in civic organization work, personnel 
work, communitywide fund raising, newspaper 
or business experience, or graduate work in pub- 
lic administration. Selection will be made on 
the basis of (1) an unassembled training and 
experience examination, (2) a written test, (3) 
un oral interview. Closing date November 4. 
1940. Further information and an application 
form can be secured from the office of the Merit 
System Association, 33 Lewis Street, Hartford. 
Connecticut. 


APPOINTMENTS 


DonaALD J. SUBLETTE has been promoted from 
principal personnel examiner to secretary and 
chief examiner of the Detroit Civil Service 
Commission as the result of an open competitive 
examination to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Fred W. Smith. Mr. Sublette 
served with the civil service agencies of Alameda 
and Los Angeles counties and with the United 
States Personnel Classification Board before 
coming to Detroit. 

W. Leonarp JOHNSON has taken an indefinite 
leave of absence as chief examiner of the Michi- 
gan State Civil Service Commission to accept 
an appointment as principal examiner for the 
Kansas City, Missouri. personnel department. 
































City Funds for Group Hospital Plan 
ECENT action by the city council of Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, is believed to make this 
city the first to contribute city funds to a group 
hospitalization plan for employees. The city 
will pay to a private insurance company 25 cents 
a month for single employees and 76 cents a 
month for married employees, or about one- 
fourth of the total premium. The employ: es 
and their families are entitled to 31 days in the 
city hospital, plus fixed sums for X-rays, an- 
aesthetics, and surgery. The city also has provis- 
ions for full pay during sick leave for seven 
days a year, which may be accumulated. 


Municipal Liquor Stores 


Municipal liquor stores in Minnesota are 
producing an average profit of more than $4.00 
per capita, according to a recent survey of 64 
of the 165 stores in the state. For the entire 
group surveyed the cost of goods was 66 per 
cent of sale price and store expense was 15 per 
cent, leaving a net profit of 18 per cent. 


One-Man Detail Cuts Bicycle Thefts 
A one-man police bicycle detail is credited 
with reducing bicycle thefts more than 25 per 
cent during the first year of operation in Sacra- 
mento, California. The detail was established 
simultaneously with the passing of an ordinance 
requiring the licensing of all bicycles. All but 
58 of the 289 bicycles stolen last year were re- 
turned to their owners while during the pre- 

vious year 174 bicycles were not recovered. 


Automatic Traffic Counter 


Thirteen fixed automatic traffic counters con- 
sisting of a contact detector in the roadway and 
a recording mechanism which tabulates the 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 








hourly count, are now in use in Washington, 
D. C. In outlying sections where there is only 
a two-lane highway, a photoelectric cell type of 
counter is being used, but this type is not con- 
sidered accurate for multilane highways where 
more than one stream of vehicles may pass a 
certain point at the same time. 


Decision Against Parking Meters 

North Carolina has been added to those few 
states in which the courts have ruled that park- 
ing meters are illegal. In a recent test case 
against the city of Raleigh, the state supreme 
court pointed out that, although parking may 
be regulated, there is no state law which per- 
mits a municipality to collect a fee for park- 
ing. The court said that the authority to reg- 
ulate parking does not mean that “any sort of 
restriction, whether appropriate or inappro- 
priate, may be applied at discretion.” 


Seaplane Bases for Small Cities 

Approximately 300 small seaplane bases are 
under construction or completed in 21 states, 
both along the coast and inland, as part of a 
nationwide development inaugurated more than 
a year ago by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Small communities near a body of water which 
are unable to support a satisfactory airport are 
especially interested in seaplane bases, the 
Authority reports. Low-cost bases have been 
built and installed in many cases by the workers 
of the National Youth Administration. Com- 
pletion of the program will make seaplane op- 
eration feasible from coast to coast. 


White Flag Flies on Water-Bill Day 

Householders of Whitewright, Texas, are re- 
minded to pay their water bills by a white flag 
which the city secretary raises at the city hall 
on the day before the bill becomes overdue. 
The flag goes up to warn customers that after 
the following day a 10 per cent penalty is 
added to their bills. 


State-Owned Automobiles Save Money 


State ownership of passenger automobiles 
used on public business in Kansas has resulted 
in a 35 to 50 per cent saving on cars with high 
annual mileage, as compared with the allowance 
of 5 cents a mile for privately owned cars. 
Three years ago Kansas made it mandatory for 
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state departments to furnish cars to employees 
driving over 18,000 miles a year and optional 
for those driving 12,000 miles or more. Since 
that date savings have amounted to more than 
two cents a mile at average annual mileages 
ranging from 22,000 to 26,000. The total cost 
per mile for state cars including depreciation 
ranges from 2.0 to 4.8 cents per mile for cars 
of the light, low-price class. 


City Checks Federal Census 


Disappointed at the preliminary United States 
census figures for their city, and believing that 
the known number of resident families indi- 
cated a larger population, the city council of 
San Mateo, California, instructed its city man- 
ager to make a check to determine whether many 
persons had not been enumerated. A total of 
2,795 families representing 8,770 people, or ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of San Mateo’s popula- 
tion, were contacted. Among this group, 312 
persons stated that they had been missed in the 
census, but a check of their names by federal 
officials showed that only 21 persons living in 9 
homes had actually been overlooked. 


Greenbelt Towns Open for Private Building 


The three federal Greenbelt towns: Green- 
belt, Maryland; Greenhills, Ohio; and Green- 
dale, Wisconsin, have been opened for controlled 
private development. Land will be leased for 
99 years to builders who agree to erect at least 
200 homes which may be either sold or leased 
to residents. There will be no income restric- 
tions on residents, but the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration reserves the right to pass upon the 
plans and specifications for new buildings. 


Air Mail Without Airports 


Air mail service of a quality that will com- 
pare favorably with that given the largest 
American cities has been made potentially avail- 
able to small communities throughout the 
United States whether they own an airport or 
not. Recent action by Congress authorizes the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to license nonstop 
pick-up and delivery service for mail operation. 
The service would be similar to that recently 
provided experimentally for 59 small communi- 
ties in Delaware, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. The pick-up is accomplished by using 
a cable operated from the plane which lifts the 
mail bags from a line between two poles on the 
ground. 


New York Law Aids Citizens’ Suits 


An ordinance requiring the city corporation 
counsel to call to the attention of claimants 
against the city any faults that might have been 
inserted by the claimant’s own lawyer in their 
claims was recently passed by the city council. 


Supporters of the ordinance say it will protect 
the citizen against the expense of preparing 
claims only to have them dismissed on a tech- 
nicality of which the corporation counsel had 
been aware. Opponents say that the law will 
favor “shyster” lawyers and open the way for 
a great increase in the number of suits against 
the city. 


Municipal Employment Survey 

A reduction in unemployment in May, 1940, 
to 13.31 per cent of Cincinnati’s employable 
workers, the lowest figure in any year since 
1930 (except 1937) is indicated by the twelfth 
annual house-to-house employment survey con- 
ducted in that city jointly by the board of 
education and the city welfare division. The 
census has been taken in the same month each 
year to avoid seasonal fluctuations. 


Market Milk Supplies Rated 


The new rating of market milk supplies by 
the United States Public Health Service lists 
only 18 cities which have both 100 per cent of 
their milk pasteurized and also a compliance 
rating of 90 per cent or more with the Health 
Service’s Grade A pasteurized milk require- 
ments. Eight of these cities were on the previ- 
ous list of ratings: Elgin, Illinois; Albert Lea, 
Rochester, and Winona, Minnesota; St. Louis, 
Missouri; and Clinton, Fort Bragg, and Tarboro, 
North Carolina. 


Municipal Bankruptcy Act 


Special assessment districts and counties may 
now take advantage of the provisions of the 
municipal bankruptcy act which was extended 
by Congress until June 30, 1942. The amended 
act also forbids any fiscal agent or other per- 
sons promoting the composition of debts under 
the terms of the act from receiving double com- 
pensation for their services from both the gov- 
ernmental unit and the bondholders. 


Federal Government Shares Bridge Cost 


The federal government, under the terms of a 
new law passed by Congress, will pay part of 
the cost of bridges whose design is altered in 
the interest of navigation. Under previous law 
all bridge building costs were borne by the bridge 
owner; the new law provides that the bridge 
owner will bear only those costs chargeable to 
his benefit with the remainder being paid by the 
federal government. Cities constructing bridges 
over navigable waters will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the law. 


Mechanical Bandit Used in Target Practice 


Policemen of Wilmington, Delaware, are 
trained to shoot under fire by engaging in gun 
battles with a mechanical “bandit” who turns 
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and fires blank cartridges at officers in target 
practice. The “bandit,” made from %-inch steel 
plate, hangs from a track on the ceiling of the 
target range. A hidden operator moves the 
figure back and forth, or turns it sideways, by 
cords and pulleys. Between the shoulders of 
the target is a bell which rings when struck by a 
bullet. The revolver, attached to the back of 
the figure, is fired by a cord after turning the 
target toward the officer who is practicing. 


City Sends Contact Man to Washington 


The 1940 budget of Jacksonville, Florida. in- 
cludes the sum of $5,000 to be applied on the 
salary and expenses of a representative in 
Washington employed jointly by the city, the 
county, and the chamber of commerce. The 
liaison arrangement is deemed beneficial to both 
the city and the federal government, as the 
representative will carry information in both 
directions. 








| Recent City Manager Appointments 7 











BEN FREUDENSTEIN 


Ben Freudenstein. — Appointed city 
manager of Brownsville, Texas, on June 24, 
1940. Born in Socorro County, New Mex- 
ico, in 1889. Education: four years at 
Notre Dame University. Experience: in 
mercantile business, El Paso, 1910-23; 
owned and managed a dry goods company 
in Brownsville, 1923-29; in mercantile liqui- 
dating business, 1930-34; receiver for a 
bank in Brownsville, 1934-39, also receiver 
for banks in Pharr and in Laredo, 1935. 

Jack Maynard.— Appointed acting city 
manager on January 1, 1940, and recently 
city manager of Covington, Kentucky. Born 
at Pikeville, Kentucky, on July 4, 1902. 
Education: three years of college, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Experience: engineering work, Ken- 
tucky state highway department, 1925-28; 


Jack MAYNARD 


H. W. WepcE 


engineer on transmission lines and hydroelec- 
tric plants, Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany, 1928-32; field engineer, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 1933-39. 

H. W. Wedge.—Appointed city manager 
of Clawson, Michigan, on August 1, 1940. 
Born in Lebanon, Missouri, on February 23, 
1888. Education: E.M. and BS. degrees, 
1924, Michigan College of Mines, in metal- 
lurgy. Experience: research engineer, De- 
troit Edison Company, Detroit, 1924-25; 
engineer and manager, Clawson, Michigan, 
1925-33; supervisor of Troy Township, 
Troy, Michigan, 1933-37; drain commis- 
sioner, Oakland County, Pontiac, Michigan, 
1937-38; resident engineer inspector, PWA, 
Chicago, 1939; and WPA area engineer, 
Flint, Michigan, 1940 to time of appoint- 
ment as city manager. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 




















PRELIMINARY EDITION OF LONG-RANGE PRO- 
GRAMMING OF MUNICIPAL PuBLIC Works. 
By Melvin E. Scheidt. National Resources 
Planning Board, Washington, D. C. July, 
1940. 203pp. 

This is a preliminary edition of an important 
report which should encourage and aid local 
governments to prepare six-year public works 
programs. It discusses the purposes and meth- 
ods of such programs in light of the recent 
demonstration projects in seven cities. An in- 
dispensable manual for the city administrator. 


DISASTER PREPAREDNESS: A MANUAL FOR 
MuniciPaL OrrFiciAts. League of Minne- 
sota Municipalities, 15 University Library, 
Minneapolis. 1940. 47pp. 

A comprehensive discussion of how munici- 
palities can prepare for disasters, this pamphlet 
indicates just what a disaster plan should cover, 
what state and federal assistance is available, 
and how cities operate in times of disaster. 


OTHER 
GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION IN WAR- 
TIME IN THE UNITED STATES. A BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY. Compiled by Dorothy Campbell Culver. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1940. 17pp. 50 cents. 

BALLoT ANALYSIS AND BALLOT CHANGES SINCE 
1930. Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. June, 1940. 35pp. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
IN Misstssipp1. By M. H. Satterfield and 
Hugh W. Urban. Mississippi State Planning 
Commission, 327 North State Street, Jackson. 
1940. 134pp. 

Municrpat INDEX AND ATLAs. American City 
Magazine Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1940. 615pp. $2.10. 

Museums 1n America. By Laurence Vail Cole- 
man. The American Association of Museums. 
Washington, D. C. 1939. Three volumes: 
730pp. $2.50 each. 

SOLICITATIONS FOR CHARITABLE PurRpPosEs. Re- 
search Department, city hall, Houston, Texas. 
1940. Unpaged. 

SUGGESTED FoRM OF ORDINANCE PROiIIBITING 
TRESPASSING AND LOITERING FOR THE PRro- 
TECTION OF INDUSTRIES VITAL TO NATIONAL 


PROBLEMS IN SERVICE LEVELS. By William 
S. Carpenter. Princeton University Press, 


Princeton, New Jersey. 1940. 234pp. 
$2.50. 
This book discusses some of the methods 


which have been used to solve the problems 
arising from the existence of overlapping units 
of local government and from the need for 
coordination or consolidation of the activities 
of neighboring communities. 


MONTGOMERY County Survey. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1940. 529pp. $3.50. 

This is a report of the recent extensive survey 
of all the governmental agencies, including the 
city of Dayton, in Montgomery County, Ohio. 
It includes discussions of the existing agencies 
and their methods of administration, together 
with recommendations for major structural 
changes and specific administrative improve- 
ments. 


PUBLICATIONS 


DerENSE. League of California Cities, 2121 
Allston Way, Berkeley. 1940. 12pp. 50 cenits. 
FINANCE 
ASSESSMENT OF REAL EsTATE IN KANSAS; Pos- 
SIBLE IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PRESENT SyS- 
TEM. Research Department, Legislative Coun- 

cil, Topeka, Kansas. 1940. 53pp. 

ASSESSMENT SUPERVISION. National Association 
of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1940. 46pp. $1.00. 

1941-45  Bonp IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
POSALS. Planning Commission, 
Ohio. 1940. 20pp. 

OPERATION OF HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION OR PREF- 
ERENCE STATUTES. Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministrators, 1313 East 60 Street. Chicago. 
1940. 2pp. 50 cents. 

PostTIVE DISBURSEMENT CONTROL APPLIED TO 
PusLic Funps. By Todd Company, Inc., 
Rochester, New York. 1940. 90pp. 

PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC FINANCE. By Merlin H. 
Hunter and Harry K. Allen. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33 Street, New York. 1940. 
672pp. $3.50. 

SAVINGS IN NEW YorkK City ON FIRE AND CaAs- 
UALTY INSURANCE. By Mayor F. H. La- 


Pro- 
Cincinnati, 
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Guardia. United States Conference of 
Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 1940. 3pp. 


FIRE 


ARSON IN TIMES OF War. By Richard C. Stein- 
metz. National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 1940. 15pp. 
15 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF FortY-FoURTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION Asso- 
CIATION. The Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston. Quarterly, Part 2, July, 1940. 
564pp. 

REGULATIONS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS FOR INCINERATORS. The Board, 
85 John Street, New York. 1940. 1lipp. 

STANDARDS OF THE NBFU For STORAGE AND 
HANDLING OF PyYROXYLIN PLASTIC IN WARE- 
HOUSES AND WHOLESALE JOBBING AND RETAIL 
Stores. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York. 1940. 8pp. 

SURVEY OF Frre Hose PrIcES AND PURCHASE 
Po.icres IN AMERICAN CiTIEs. Research De- 
partment, city hall, Houston, Texas. 1940. 


15pp. 
HEALTH 


INFLUENCE OF A PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM ON 
A RuraAL Community. By W. Frank Walker 
and Carolina R. Randolph. Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York. 1940. 
106pp. 25 cents. 

Mosquito CONTROL; PRACTICAL METHODS FOR 
ABATEMENT OF DISEASE VECTORS AND PEsTs. 
By William B. Herms and Harold F. Gray. 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New 
York. 1940. 317pp. $3.50. 


HOUSING 


APPROACH TO PLANTING AND THE SELECTION OF 
PLANT MATERIALS; A MONOGRAPH ON THE 
DESIGN OF Low-RENTAL HousING PROJECTS. 
United States Housing Authority, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1940. 34pp. 

REAL Property SuRVEY AND Low INCOME 
Housinc AREA SuRvVEY OF Gary, INDIANA. 
Housing Authority, Gary, Indiana. 1940. 60pp. 

SELECTED PROCEEDINGS OF EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Housinc Orricrats. The Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 49pp. 50 
cents. 

SERVICE CHARGE ON HovusiING Projects. Re- 
search Department, city hall, Houston, Texas. 
1940. Unpaged. 


PERSONNEL 


Civit SERVICE AGENCIES IN THE UNITED STATES; 
A 1940 Census. Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1940. S9pp. 50 cents. 
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PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES IN AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York. 1940. 36pp. $3.00. 

RESEARCH IN EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
IN THE PuBLic SERVICE. Committee on Pub- 
lic Administration, Social Science Research 
Council, 261 Broadway, New York. 1940, 
35pp. 50 cents. 

TRAINING NEw York’s EmpPLoyees. By New 
York City Civil Service Commission, Bureau 
of Training, 299 Broadway, New York. 1940. 


5 lpp. 
POLICE 


ANALYTICAL Stupy OF SERIOUS CRIME IN BAL- 
TIMORE IN 1939. Baltimore Criminal Justice 
Commission, 22 Light Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 1940. 10pp. 

CrIME IN NEw YorkK City IN 1939. Citizens 
Committee on the Control of Crime in New 
York, Inc., 50 Lafayette Street, New York. 
1939. 40pp. 

TEN YEARS OF UNIFORM CRIME REPORTING, 
1930-1939. Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 138pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


AIRPORT APPROACH PROTECTION MATERIALS; 
MOopEL STATUTE AND ORDINANCE. By National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 1940. Vari- 
ously paged. $1.00. 

Factors AFFECTING THE Cost oF REFUSE COL- 
LECTION. American Public Works Associa- 


tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
3lpp. 50 cents. 
RECREATION 
COMMUNITY CELEBRATES HALLOWE’EN. Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 


Avenue, New York. 1940. 7pp. 15 cents. 
UTILITIES 


CeENsusS OF MUNICIPAL WATER SOFTENING 
PLANTS IN THE UNITED StaTEs. Ohio Salt 
Company, Wadsworth, Ohio. 1940. 7pp. 

PRACTICAL PROCEDURES FOR THE WATER WoRKS 
OPERATOR. Department of Public Health, 
state office building, Atlanta, Georgia. 1939. 
47pp. 

WELFARE 


CO-OPERATION IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF TAX- 
SUPPORTED MEDICAL Care. American Public 
Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1940. 32pp. 20 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION BE- 
TWEEN THE BosTtON DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE AND THE Boston City HOospIrTaAt. 
By Elizabeth Carlisle and Alice Channing. 
Simmons College School of Social Work, 18 
Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 1940. 
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How CAN A DEPARTMENT OF ASSISTANCE SE- 
CURE IMPROVED HOUSING FOR CLIENT FAmI- 
Lies? By Benjamin Glassberg. National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 1940. 7pp. 15 cents. 

LecAL A1ip WoRK AND THE ORGANIZED Bar. By 
John S. Bradway. Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 1939. 248pp. $2.50. 

Pusiic Arp IN OuTI0 1937 To 1939, INCLUSIVE. 
The Ohio Institute, Columbus. 1940. 

RELIEF IssUANCE MANUAL. Department of 
Welfare, City of New York. 1940. 59pp. 

SURVEY OF THE CARE OF THE AGED OF ROCHESTER, 


New York. Rochester Community Chest, 
Inc., Rochester, New York. April, 1940. 
146pp. 

TEACHING SociAL Cas—E Work. By Karl de 


Schweinitz and others. Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, 122 East 22 Street, New 
York. 1940. S5ipp. 50 cents. 

THe WPA Procrams. City and County Economy 
Association, Superior, Wisconsin. 1940. 13pp. 


Through the courtesy of the American Judi- 
cature Society, readers of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
may receive on request without charge the 
Society’s Journal which is issued six times a 
year. The purpose of the Society is to promote 
the efficient administration of justice. Send re- 
quest to PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


BE SAFE WITH UNIVERSAL 
FIRST QUALITY BLEACHERS! 


STEEL 
PORTABLE 





WOOD 
PORTABLE 





You may be offered second grade bleachers at a 
slightly lower initial cost, but in the long run they 
will cost you more, for both maintenance and depre- 
ciation will be greater. Universal Bleachers are top 
quality; properly designed and carefully made from 
select materials throughout, assuring a longer useful 
life at lower maintenance cost. 


Write today for informative bulletins and prices to 
meet your need. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 














going to press. 


299 Broadway 








| Second Printing, Revised, Up to the Minute 


| P. R—THE KEY TO DEMOCRACY 


BY GEORGE H. HALLETT, JR. 


First issued in the autumn of 1937, the large original printing of this authoritative 
book has been exhausted. A new edition, revised to include the most recent accom- 
plishments and experiences with this method of electing legislative bodies, is now 


In 180 understandable, popularly-written pages, the book shows why the foremost 
students of the democratic processes hail Proportional Representation as a great 
| potential safeguard of the democratic system . . 

minorities, how it curbs gerrymandering and other tools of bossism, why spoils 
politicians fear it, why it restores our weakened faith in popular self-government. 


. how it prevents the extinction of 


Price: 25 cents (cash or stamps with order). Write for quantity prices. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


New York City 
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Build a Public Service Career 


By enrolling in one of the following courses: 


The Technique of Municipal Administration—presents the principal techniques 
which successful municipal administrators have found most effective. 


Municipal Personnel Administration—the principles and procedures to be applied 
in building and maintaining an effective organization. 

Municipal Finance Administration—gives basic knowledge necessary to the intelli- 
gent planning and control of revenues and expenditures. 


Municipal Public Works Administration—provides a working knowledge of con- 
cepts and practices peculiar to the public works function. 


Municipal Police Administration—points the way to sound management and control 
of police activities in the light of the new sociological approach. 


Municipal Fire Administration —discusses factors to be considered in administration 
of a department and shows relation of underwriters’ requirements to fire protection. 


Local Welfare Administration—a course not for case workers but administrators. 
Analyzes problem, content of program, and points out best administrative principles 
and devices that have been tested by practice. 


Municipal Recreation Administration —discusses activities, necessary facilities, organ- 
ization, financing, and other administrative problems. 


The American City and Its Governmenit—a course designed to give the broad back- 
ground of city government and city life essential to a successful administrator. 


THIs SERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE Courses in the principal fields of municipal 
administration has been prepared especially for administrators on the job. These courses 
bring right to your desk a training opportunity that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


EXPERT AND AUTHORITATIVE KNOWLEDGE has gone into the preparation of these 
courses. The problems covered are the problems that you face on your job. Principles, 
techniques, and procedures suggested have been tested and proved in the field. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTS are furnished. Lesson assignments and questions are 
carefully designed to help you apply the text materials to your own local problems. 
Lesson papers are reviewed and criticized by leading authorities in their fields. 


THE $25 FEE FOR EACH Course Covers ALL Costs—text, individual lesson instruc- 
tion, and the certificate presented to those who satisfactorily complete the work. 


Send for an application blank today 
THE INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(CONDUCTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION ) 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
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